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man; and in virtue of his 'office he wore the sword of Baymond,
a Frenchman who was in the Nizam's service towards the end of
the eighteenth century, and whose memory was so much revered
by Native soldiers that lights were, as they probably still are,
kept burning at his tomb.

Shortly after my arrival on the occasion of a great Muham-
madan festival, there was held before the Minister,' acting on
behalf of the Nizam, a general parade of his master's troops.
I sat for several hours on a broiling day in May with the
Minister in a balcony of Ms house in the city watching the
troops as they defiled before us along the narrow street. The
"reformed troops " came first, having among their officers many
Europeans; next the other Deccani troops, for the most part
dressed in uniform after the European model; then followed
the Arabs in the plainest white costume, with nothing martial
save their matchlocks, pouches and daggers, the Rohillas much
more showy with their Indian dress and accoutrements, and
some Abyssinians lending variety to the long line; lastly the
contingent of the Amir-i-Kabir, whose troops chiefly wore
the European uniform, closed the procession. The strength to
which these forces had grown during several generations
suggested thoughts of political danger. But any diminution in
the army of a Native State must be gradual, and can only be
effected by ceasing to recruit. As the men do not enlist for a
time, but regard the military service of the State as a life-
long profession, an attempt on the part of a ruler to discharge
them is more likely to produce revolutionary movement than
any other cause that could be imagined.

A long chain of circumstances had gradually strengthened
the Minister's position, and rendered it proof against the in-
trigues of Ms opponents. The innate virtue of Ms disposition
and the excellence of Ms character have been already mentioned.
He was not answerable for the utter mismanagement wMch
had caused to the Nizam the loss of power in Berar, when
that province was brought under British management. He
had since that time striven manfully to reform every part of
the administration, the land revenue, the dispensing of justice,